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Abstract 


The History of Parliament Oral History Project 
has been interviewing former Members of the UK 
Parliament since 2011. Life stories from inside 
Parliament reveal missing information about per- 
sonal motivations, informal cross-party collabora- 
tion and use (and misuse) of procedure that helps 
to demonstrate both how the institution worked 
and the difficulties of writing and passing legisla- 
tion. Oral history interviews can be used as a source 
to add different perspectives on legal history, en- 
couraging researchers to challenge more tradition- 
al sources. The paper discusses memories of some 
controversial legislation where individuals have 
deeply-held beliefs: laws around abortion. This is 
an example of how oral history can be used to 
understand the complexities of the process of law 
making and how things are done inside an institu- 
tion, while also providing some personal and 
human perspectives on Parliament. 


Keywords: history of Parliament, House of 
Commons, oral history, politicians’ life stories, 
abortion 
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A Different Approach to Legislative Bodies: 
Reflections on the History of Parliament Oral 
History Project and Laws Around Abortion 


I. Introduction 


Legal history studies have been working with a 
wide range of sources, subjects and methodologies 
in an effort to cover various perspectives and a 
plurality of legal experiences. One of many ways to 
approach legal history is to focus on institutions 
officially dedicated to law making: governments, 
tribunals and parliaments. More traditional sour- 
ces for writing the history of these bodies would 
include documents like reports, debates, proceed- 
ings and votes. Oral history interviews can be used 
as a source to add different perspectives on these 
materials. Interviews with individuals formally in- 
volved in the creation and transformation of legis- 
lation can offer a deeper insight into how laws 
were made. Memories of these individuals’ moti- 
vations, feelings and actions can give researchers a 
more intimate perspective of the state and can 
enrich our understanding of the conventions and 
negotiations that created the final legislation. 

Focusing on the people who together make up 
an institution, the History of Parliament Trust 
(HPT) was founded in 1940 and has since pro- 
duced thousands of biographies of parliamentar- 
ians covering more than three hundred years of 
British parliamentary history.’ Following this ap- 
proach, in 2011 the Trust, in cooperation with the 
British Library, began an oral history project. Over 
175 life story interviews have been completed with 
former members of the UK Parliament that are 
largely available to researchers of all kinds. 


This article will discuss the organisation and the 
structure of the History of Parliament Oral History 
Project, practical aspects of conducting interviews 
and some challenges and achievements that the 
project has faced through the years. The text is 
based on a presentation given at the workshop 
Oral History of the European Court of Justice held 
by the Max Planck Institute for European Legal 
History in 2018.7 


Il. Background 


The founder of the History of Parliament Trust, 
Josiah Wedgwood, a Member of Parliament (MP) 
himself, initiated an innovative research project in 
the 1930s. He asked members of the 1885-1918 
Parliament to answer a questionnaire about their 
lives and motivations. Wedgwood never com- 
pleted the project, but his willingness to record 
MPs’ »minds not deeds« was an inspiration for the 
History of Parliament’s oral history project.* Our 
main goal is to create a new archive for future 
researchers. Interviewing former MPs now is a way 
to create, collect and preserve their personal narra- 
tives about their lives and the history of the 
institution they were part of. 

A sound archive of oral history interviews with 
mainstream politicians is still rare in Britain, a 
reflection of the »history from the bottom up« 
perspective of many UK oral historians.* The 
methodology developed differently in the USA, 


All work published up to 2010 is 
available on the History of Parliament 
Trust website www. historyofparlia- 
mentonline.org. 

For more detail on many of the issues 
raised here, please see PEPLow/ 
PrvaTTo (2019). 

For more on Josiah Wedgwood’s 
questionnaire, see Baines (2012). 
»Large numbers of political diaries, 
memoirs and autobiographies are 
readily available and much large-scale 


research into the roles of the politi- 
cian has been undertaken. However, 
interviews for these projects are rarely 
under the life story model and often 
anonymised. Many authors have used 
interviews with MPs as sources for 
their researches about Parliament and 
we could mention, among others, the 
works of Nirmal Puwar, Boni Sones 
and Donald Searing.Nevertheless, 
those authors were exploring specific 
topics through the interviews and did 


not have a wide scope of a life story 
approach.« Peptow/ Prvatto (2019) 
96. 
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where the first oral history projects featured inter- 
views with members of the scientific, arts and 
political elites.* In Europe the development of oral 
history was influenced by social and cultural his- 
tory. Oral historians wanted to give voice to sub- 
jects who were underrepresented or not repre- 
sented at all in the archives. Although for some 
time oral historians debated the merits of the two 
approaches and elite versus non-elite interviewing, 
now oral history is widely used to study a variety of 
topics and different subjects, from activists and 
community history to MPs and institutional his- 
tory.° 

Another difference in the two traditions is that 
in the USA oral history emerged as an archival 
practice, while in Europe it is rooted in the work of 
social historians. In creating an archive, the priority 
is to collect material to act as a complementary 
source for a wide range of researchers. For social 
historians, the chief concern is to create new 
historical narratives about everyday lives of people 
normally excluded from the archive. As the two 
traditions engaged with each other, the two prac- 
tices gradually converged and both began to be 
understood through the ideas of shared authority 
and intersubjectivity, especially following the 
works of Michael Frisch, Luisa Passerini and Ales- 
sandro Portelli.” 

The History of Parliament oral history project 
was designed with these perspectives in mind. The 
interviewees are undoubtedly part of a political 
elite, but this does not mean that they do not have 
hidden stories and experiences that are not recorded 
in traditional sources. Throughout there is a clear 
separation between the creation of the source, i.e. 
the interview itself, and the later uses and inter- 
pretations of the material. However, the interviews 
are not understood as a collection of static data ora 
window into the past. The interviews are narratives 
constructed in the encounter between interviewees 
and interviewers, where reflections about the past 
are drafted in the present, with awareness of the 
future. 

Therefore, the memories recorded are told from 
the personal perspective of the interviewee, sharing 
events important to them and their personal feel- 
ings. Our project approaches oral history through a 


SHARPLESS (2007) 12-19. 
Ritcute (2011) 5. 

GreLE (2007) 34-54. 
ATKINSON (2001) 125. 


»whole life story« methodology, exploring connec- 
tions between an individual’s life experience and 
significant historical events that are described us- 
ing their own words. »A life story is the story a 
person chooses to tell about the life he or she lived, 
told as completely and honestly as possible, what 
the person remembers of it and what he or she 
wants others to know of it, usually as a result of a 
guided interview by another«.® Thus, the History 
of Parliament oral history project is not a theme- 
oriented or community history project. It does not 
have a specific agenda; instead the interviews dis- 
cuss every aspect of a politician’s life. 


Ill. The Sound Archive 


The interviews are the central element of the 
project, but building a sound archive neither starts 
nor ends with them. Many decisions had to be 
taken before interviews could begin: how to select 
the interviewees; who the interviewers would be 
and how they would be trained; how long the 
interviews should be and where they should be 
held; which recording equipment to use; what 
accompanying material would be produced after 
the interview; the legal documentation required; 
and how to archive the material. 

Considering the reflective and intimate nature 
of the project and the amount of time needed for 
life story interviews, the HPT project only inter- 
views former MPs and not those currently sitting 
or actively pursuing a political career. We felt that 
the politicians would be more open to discuss their 
lives and experiences in the House of Commons if 
they had left the lower house some time ago and 
did not intend to return to it. There are around 
950 living former MPs and, although in an ideal 
world the project would interview all of them, due 
to limited resources choices had to be made. 

The project intends to create, capture and ex- 
plore a variety of perspectives on parliament. We 
intend to include politicians from different back- 
grounds, genders, parties, constituencies, status 
and time spent in Parliament. Although all the 
interviews are individual life stories, they are con- 
nected through the common experience of being 
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an MP and give different perspectives on similar 
topics. 

Since 2011, 380 former Members have been 
invited to take part in the project and 241 agreed 
to be interviewed. The project has now completed 
over 175 interviews. In general, there is a party and 
gender balance that matches the historic composi- 
tion of the House of Commons. We have con- 
ducted interviews with 146 men and 32 women. 
We have interviewed 82 Conservatives, 73 Labour 
Members, 20 Liberal/Social Democrat / Liberal 
Democrat, one Ulster Unionist, one Scottish Na- 
tional Party and one independent MP. It is essential 
for the project to keep this balance while covering 
a broad range of individuals, and the project 
organisers keep these aims in mind whilst choosing 
who to invite to interview. At the start, the project 
also prioritised older Members. The majority (105) 
entered Parliament for the first time before or in 
1979; 72 were elected between 1981 and 1997 and 
only one got his first seat after 1997. Most of them 
(117) left the House before or during the 1997 
election. More recently, the age criteria has been 
less important than the more practical considera- 
tion of the interviewees’ location. In a nationwide 
project with a small budget, it is more efficient to 
choose those based close to the interviewers.” 

The project’s interviewers are mostly volunteers, 
recruited mainly among people with experience in 
oral history, or with close knowledge of late twen- 
tieth century British politics. In association with 
the British Library, the project has trained around 
forty interviewers, which include postgraduate 
students, academics, journalists, archivists and par- 
liamentary staff. Usually they have one full training 
day in a small group and later they are advised on a 
one-to-one basis. For each interview they are given 
details about their interviewee and a reading list of 
background research materials. Methodological 
issues are discussed in group follow-up sessions 
and through individual feedback evaluations, with 
the intention to keep the interviews in accordance 
with project guidelines. 

One of the challenges of having a large scale oral 
history project is working with many different 
interviewers. The relationship between the inter- 
viewee and the interviewer is one of the most 
important elements in an oral history interview. 


Fokus focus 


Working with a group of interviewers adds a layer 
of diversity to the archive, and although there is an 
attempt to keep it consistent through semi-struc- 
tured interviews, each interviewer will of course 
have their own style. 

Despite of that, all the archive interviews are 
based on a common list of topics prepared by the 
project organisers. This is not a strict questionnaire, 
and there is no sort of data-collection exercise. 
Instead, the project has a flexible schedule of 
questions divided in four sections: a) before Par- 
liament, about their early lives, family and educa- 
tion, how they got involved with politics and how 
they became an MP; b) Parliament, exploring their 
daily lives in the Commons and how they ap- 
proached the job of being an MP; c) government, 
discussing their experience of being a minister or a 
whip; d) and after Parliament, reflecting upon 
electoral defeat or a decision to stand down and 
readjustment to life outside Westminster.'? No 
single set of questions would be enough to cover 
the interviewees’ wide variety of life experiences, 
thus the topics are broad and open-ended, allowing 
the interviewee to take charge of the narrative and 
leaving space for the interviewer to adapt their 
approach and prepare tailor-made questions. The 
interviewee does not have access to the questions at 
any point. 

Therefore, the interviews can vary considerably 
in length and content. Although the average inter- 
view is four and a half hours in total and is usually 
recorded over two sessions, there are interviews as 
long as twenty-four hours and a couple that are 
shorter than an hour. Some interviewees, especially 
the ones still active in the House of Lords, only 
had a short amount of time for the interview. 
Others were too ill to talk for hours. Sometimes 
the relationship between the interviewee and in- 
terviewer simply did not work. Unfortunately, at 
times these limitations just have to be accepted. 

It is expected that the interview will be held over 
multiple sessions, which occur if possible on differ- 
ent dates. A good life story interview needs a good 
rapport between interviewer and interviewee and 
time helps to mature their relationship, allowing 
the interviewee to relax and open up more during 
the process. Multiple sessions also enable reflection 
after each session and the opportunity to return to 


9 Peptow/Pivatto (2020) 3-4. 
10 PepLtow/Pivatro (2019) 96-97. 
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themes or incidents that were not explored in 
earlier meetings. 

The project leaders recommend that the inter- 
view takes place at the former MP’s home. Gen- 
erally, being at home in their own environment 
and a comfortable atmosphere encourages the 
interviewees to talk. This also distinguishes the oral 
history interview from other types of interviews, 
especially from journalistic and social science inter- 
views, and helps the interviewee relax and tell their 
own story. A small number of interviews were held 
in offices, particularly in the House of Lords. 
Although these interviews tend to be more profes- 
sional and susceptible to interruptions, in most of 
the cases the location did not harm the interview, 
the exception being when the interview took place 
in a public area such as clubs, shared offices or 
hotel lobbies, where there was too much back 
ground noise and interference. 

Another central element for the rapport be- 
tween interviewer and interviewee and for the 
success of the project as a whole is the legal and 
ethical arrangements. The interviewers and project 
leaders have a duty of confidentiality and a respon- 
sibility to share details of the project’s aims and 
the intended use of the recordings with the inter- 
viewee. Before the interview the interviewee must 
sign a participation agreement form and when the 
interview is finished both interviewee and inter- 
viewer must sign a recording agreement form, 
covering copyright and access conditions. As a 
general rule, the copyright in the recording and 
accompanying summary is assigned to the History 
of Parliament Trust. The interviewees can close 
sections or the entire length of their interview for 
a defined amount of time, but requests to delete 
parts of the interview or close extracts forever are 
not possible. The interviewers and project leaders 
can also recommend closures in case of libellous or 
sensitive information involving third parties. So far 
a very small number of the project interviews are 
closed or have access restrictions. Of course, oral 
history projects should also follow legal require- 
ments on data protection. '* 

Alongside the legal agreements and the record- 
ing itself, the third key document for any oral 
history project is the transcription or summary 


The Oral History Society issued a 
guide about Data Protection available 
at: https://www.ohs.org.uk/advice/ 
data-protection/. 


produced after the interview. This is essential to 
make the interviews accessible to future researchers 
who did not participate in the process of the 
interview but want to use them as sources. The 
History of Parliament oral history project creates 
time-coded summaries that can be searched for 
topics of interest or keywords, following British 
Library guidelines and opening up the interviews 
to others. The summary is not a full transcription, 
but it covers the content of the interview, indicat- 
ing topics, names, places and events discussed. 

Although the History of Parliament project 
makes sure that these summaries are prepared as 
an archival tool, the interviews are not a written 
source and should not be treated as one. The way 
an interviewee tells a story is important: the accent, 
tone of voice, pauses, rhythms, hesitations, crying, 
laughs, the interaction with the interviewer, all 
these details are important and part of the narra- 
tive. The project is trying to record memories of 
events, but does this by collecting voices, not just 
words. 

Given the value that is placed on the recording 
itself, the audio quality is a critical issue. To be 
archived in the British Library they must be re- 
corded as Waveform Audio File files and the 
Library recommends the use of HS Zoom record- 
ers with lapel microphones. The interviewers need 
to be trained to use the equipment correctly. 
Whilst in recent years some projects have intro- 
duced cameras and filming into their interviews, 
the History of Parliament oral history project 
neither has the resources to do so nor believes 
video greatly adds to the source. Whilst it is 
interesting to capture facial expressions and the 
body language of the interviewee, a camera can be 
intrusive and make it harder to develop a good 
relationship with the interviewer, harming the 
quality and openness of the words spoken. Instead 
the HPT illustrates its collection with photo- 
graphic portraits. 


IV. Oral Histories and Abortion Legislation 


All of the above organisational decisions were 
made because of the HPT’s commitment to create 


12 Focerty (2007) 212-213. 
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an original historical archive of sources made with 
the informed consent of the interviewee. Projects 
such as this, interviewing people with higher status 
in public institutions — who have probably had 
media and legal training and who are already part 
of the historical archives — face special complica- 
tions in achieving this goal. Parliamentarians, 
judges, ministers and other public figures are used 
to having their words recorded and might be more 
conscious about opening up during an interview. 
Also, their lives might be already well documented, 
making it harder for the interviewer to go beyond 
their own rehearsed stories. In our recent publica- 
tion we discuss in detail these two main issues: 
»legacy building« and repeating »practised narra- 
tives«.'? Yet, oral history can be an important 
research tool to challenge and expand historical 
narratives. 

This oral history project helps to emphasise that 
Parliament is not just a state institution, but a 
living one with its own practices and cultures. 
The plural narratives created and collected by the 
project reveal many different individual experien- 
ces of law making. These may not appear in tradi- 
tional sources but feature strongly in our sound 
archive. 

The various roles an MP plays is a topic dis- 
cussed in depth during these interviews,’ but 
there is no doubt that passing, scrutinizing and 
opposing legislation is at the heart of an MP’s role 
and a way they, as individuals, can make a differ- 
ence in the world. '° Social legislation was one issue 
very important to MPs and many interviewees 
remember drafting and debating these laws. For 
the remainder of this paper we will discuss mem- 
ories of some controversial and deeply personal 
legislation: laws around abortion. This is an exam- 
ple of how oral history can be used to understand 
the complexities of the process of law making and 
how things are done inside an institution, while also 
providing some personal perspectives on Parlia- 
ment. Included here are memories of the Abortion 
Act 1967, which legalised abortion on certain 
grounds, and of later amendments or attempts to 
amend this law in the late 1980s and 1990, includ- 


Peptow/ Privatto (2019) 98-101. 
Peptow/ Pivatto (2019) 101-103. 
Peptow/ Pivatto (2020) 136-148. 
At the start of each new parliamen- 
tary year, backbench MPs enter the 
Private Member’s Bill ballot, the 
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ing aspects of the Human Fertilisation and Embry- 
ology Act 1990. 

The Abortion Act of 1967 was not introduced 
as part of the then government’s legislative pro- 
gramme, but was proposed by the Liberal MP 
David Steel as a private member’s bill and sup- 
ported by the government. '* Although MPs might 
be involved in campaigns and disputes over legis- 
lation throughout their careers, there are practical 
elements that can be more important to the 
passage of a law, including luck. David Steel was 
lucky enough to be able to propose the legislation 
after placing highly in the Speaker’s ballot for 
private members’ bills, meaning that he would 
have the parliamentary time to introduce, and 
possibly pass, legislation of his choice. Although 
abortion was and remains a controversial issue, 
David Steel decided that it was the right time to 
propose it. Here is how he remembers the occa- 
sion: 


»Luck was involved ... in drawing number three 
in the Speaker’s ballot for Private Members’ 
Bills. If that hadn’t happened I would not have 
been able to present the Abortion Reform Bill. 
I was the seventh, I think, MP since the war 
who tried to get the law changed. All previous 
attempts had failed not because of lack of sup- 
port but because of lack of time. ... What 
happened was I then got lobbied by various 
groups. The three most vociferous were the 
Abortion Law Reform Association, the cam- 
paign for homosexual equality and the plumb- 
ers registration [/aughs].To this day I don’t know 
if the plumbers ever got registered. ... The 
Abortion Law Reform Association had actually 
the best case, partly because the bill had already 
gone through the House of Lords - it was 
waiting to be picked up in the Commons - 
and partly because at the election I had received 
all the bumpf from these organizations, and I 
had ticked the box to say if elected I would 
support reform of the law. ... Having said I 
would support it, given the opportunity actually 
to do something about it was not something I 


winners’ bills take priority when time 
is allocated for debates. For more on 
Private Members’ Bills, see ParricK/ 
SANDFORD (2012). 
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could miss. ... It was quite difficult. One or two 
of my key supporters were Catholics and there- 
fore totally opposed to what I was doing. ... It 
was quite a tricky period. I didn’t decide right 


1 
away.« "7 


The participation of lobby and pressure groups 
was crucial to the development of social legisla- 
tion. For the MPs proposing a private member’s 
bill, often without the support of the government 
or civil service, it was efficient to work together 
with groups that had been drafting and lobbying 
for legislation for many years. For the MPs scruti- 
nizing legislation, lobbying could help them to 
formulate arguments and deepen their own under- 
standings on an issue. The Conservative MP Jill 
Knight comments on being lobbied about the 
Abortion Bill by two local doctors. Before the 
meeting she remembers being likely to abstain, 
but after an hour and a half with them she became 
a strong voice against the Bill." 

As with many pieces of legislation, the approval 
of the Abortion Bill relied on cross party collabo- 
ration. Although introduced by a Liberal, it was 
the Labour MP Peter Jackson who acted as a whip 
and became a strong organiser and supporter of the 
bill. Cooperation among parties could be vital to 
pass legislation. It could operate informally, based 
on personal arrangements, or be more organised 
through all-party parliamentary groups. Many in- 
terviewees also remembered that their knowledge 
of procedure could be a key tool to pass or oppose 
bills, and filibustering could block legislation even 
if the bill had significant support. Peter Jackson 
described in his interview why he was known as 
rent-a-whip during the procedures of the Abortion 
Bill: 


»What I did [to support David Steel’s Private 
Member’s Bill for abortion reform], with a man 
called Alistair Service, who was the lobby officer 
for ALRA [Abortion Law Reform Association] 
we interviewed Members of Parliament who 
we thought would be sympathetic. Obviously 
David would give us the commitment on the 


Interview with David Steel, inter- 
viewed by Mike Greenwood, 
HPTOHB, Politics, BL, catalogue 
reference C1503/55 [00:28:10- 


00:31:30]. 00:33:50]. 


18 Interview with Jill Knight, inter- 
viewed by Mike Greenwood, 
HPTOHB, Politics, BL, catalogue 
reference C1503/0014 [00:31:34— 


Liberal Members. ... There were a few Conser- 
vatives who were helpful. ... The [opposition] 
had twenty-eight, that’s all they could bloody 
muster. We had treble figures. We had a massive 
majority in terms of the composition of the 
[bill] committee. I was a fool. I said we should 
hear the arguments on the other side. ... I was 
the whip, so it was my role to let them speak, 
and for us to vote down their amendments. ... 
My objective was to get through the committee 
stage as soon as possible. We had to get into the 
third reading and not to lose time. An effective 
filibuster was put up. ... This in my view was my 
most successful parliamentary activity. I was 
known as rent-a-whip, that was what I was 
called. ... I was able to get a large number of 
Labour Members, with, I understand, the sup- 
port of [Home Secretary] Roy Jenkins, [to call 
for extra time]. In cabinet there was a lot of 
support for additional time. ... All that bloody 
Wilson could do was to say how many seats in 
the North West the Labour government would 
put at risk. He wasn’t interested in women, he 
was interested in majorities. But there were 


enough members to overrule him.«” 


By the late 1980s abortion was still controversial 
in Parliament and there were several attempts to 
amend the law. The Conservative MP Ann Widde- 
combe described the importance of the dynamics 
and culture inside Westminster to the passage of 
legislation. Here is her testimony about the strat- 
egies and tactics of the pro-life MPs: 


»I was always, always very pro-life. ... | made a 
speech. ... The Chamber was packed out, gallery 
was packed, everybody wanted to speak. I was a 
new Member; I was very, very surprised that I 
was called, but I was called. I made a speech and 
that impressed David Alton [MP for Liverpool 
Mossley Hill, leader of the anti-abortion cam- 
paigns] sufficiently that he asked me to be a 
teller. In those days it was still only radio, ... but 
he wanted a woman’s voice reading the result. 
... That really was the beginning of cooperation 


19 Interview with Peter Jackson, inter- 
viewed by Sandy Ruxton, HPTOHP, 
Politics, BL, catalogue reference 
C1503/0046 [2, 00:08:40—00:14:05]. 
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between myself and David Alton. ... After that I 
started to get involved in the mechanics of the 
campaign, both in the country and in Parlia- 
ment. David asked me to sit on the committee 
on his bill ... and that was my first experience of 
real controversial committee work. ... [Com- 
mittees are] very different on Private Members’ 
Bills, where you really are genuinely fighting it 
out. The tactics, parliamentary tactics that went 
on, were huge. I learned a lot about tactics; I 
learned a lot about the mechanics of commit- 
tees, about organization, about taking decisions. 
... Major decisions ... had to be taken, as well as 
tactical decisions, how you played things. What 
[amendments] you wanted to come back for 
report stage so the whole House would have a 
go at it, what you wanted to get disposed of in 
committee. ... Probably the most interesting 
committee I ever served on. ... We knew that 
they would try to frustrate either report stage by 
tabling thousands of amendments so that we 
were talked out, or they would ... lay 
innumerable petitions. ... We knew they would 
do something.«”° 


Oral history interviews also reveal the pressures 
faced by MPs when deciding their position on a 
piece of legislation. They had to consider their 
party, their personal ambitions and principles as 
well as the views of the constituents they repre- 
sented. Especially in cases of conscience, like abor- 
tion, many MPs faced dilemmas as both lawmakers 
and representatives of a constituency. Conservative 
MP David Price asked: »Do you follow your own 
conscience, or try to discern the will of a divided 
public?«”! The Conservative MP Edwina Currie 
described how important it was to debate the issue 
of abortion with her constituents: 


»When you win the trust of your constituents 
what comes forward then is invaluable. It is 
political gold dust it is. You can’t gather it in 


Interview with Ann Widdecombe, 
interviewed by Simon Peplow, 
HPTOHB, Politics, BL, catalogue 
reference C1503/176 [4, 00:22:15- 


Interview with David Price, inter- 
viewed by James Freeman, HPTOHP, 
Politics, BL, catalogue reference 


C1503/19 [1, 01:06:10—01:09:40]. 01:42:35]. 


22 Interview with Edwina Currie, inter- 
viewed by Henry Irving, HPTOHP, 
Politics, BL, catalogue reference 
C1503/163 [2, 00:46:10—00:48:30]. 

00:27:40]. 23 Interview with George Foulkes, 

interviewed by Alison Chand, 

HPTOHB, Politics, BL, catalogue 
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handfuls but it creeps in ways that make your 
language authentic, your sensitivities absolutely 
spot on, your knowledge well ahead of many of 
the pundits. ... I would ask constituents to 
organize a meeting. I would say that I wanted 
to ask their opinion and I meant it. I would go 
back to Westminster full of admiration for 
them. One example was abortion law reform. 
I know my views, but I need to know theirs. I 
remember going to a meeting of the Mother’s 
Union and [explaining] the proposals. ... They 
said, »We’ve talked about this with our families. 
We want the law as generous as possible. »Why? 
You surprise me. Why? »Well, it could be our 
daughters, couldn’t it? We don’t want to see 
their lives ruined for a mistake. That’s your 
sentence [to use in debate]: you don’t want to 
see their lives ruined for a mistake. I said, >It’s a 
free vote and my instinct is to vote for twenty- 
four weeks. ... How does that go with you 
They said that’s fine, so that’s what I did. I spoke 
in that debate and I was able to express the view 
of good women.«” 


The relationship between an MP and their local 
party or constituents could be especially sensitive 
in marginal seats. Labour MP George Foulkes 
remembers a heated debate in his constituency 
party about abortion between a pro-life group of 
Catholics and pro-choice supporters. After some 
debate they agreed that Foulkes as the MP should 
make his own decision. Foulkes says it felt good 
»first of all to consult them, they liked that, but 
then for them to have the confidence that they 
were letting me make my own mind up«.** How- 
ever, in other places constituents and party mem- 
bers were not so forgiving. Although Labour MP 
Hillary Armstrong argued that »you’ve got to do 
what you think is right«,7* some MPs had to face 
the consequences of voting against the wishes of 
vocal groups of constituents, such as the Labour 
MP Eric Moonman: 


24 Interview with Hillary Armstrong, 
interviewed by Emma Peplow, 
HPTOHBP, Politics, BL, catalogue 
reference C1503/103 [2, 01:15:10- 
01:16:00]. 
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»There was an issue which I was supporting with 
Leo Abse on abortion. ... I had a group of 
people from the Catholic Church came in on 
Friday night surgery. They were very polite, they 
told me about this, and I listened to them. They 
said, >We don’t expect you to decide now but we 
want you to think about it« I said, »OK, well, 
you know I have made speeches [in favour]. 
Yes, of course. One was a priest and the rest 
were very kind. They went out and then after 
they’d gone, because I used to sit by myself, 
there was a knock on the door in the council 
offices and the priest put his head round the 
door and he [gave me a petition]. He said, We 
forgot to give it to you, here it is, you needn’t 
count the numbers, its 1,603<. My majority was 
1,602 [/aughs]. That’s what I often say that’s 
probably why I lost the bloody seat because I 
didn’t do what he wanted, but that was quite 
funny.«?° 


Throughout these interviews memorable stories 
and very personal experiences emerge from the 
MPs’ narratives. Interviewees can be emotional 
when remembering their motivations and the 
decisions they made, allowing researchers to go 
beyond more prosaic written sources. The anec- 
dotes they tell and the explanations they give for 
their actions paint a more colourful picture of 
British political history. Liberal Democrat MP 
Jenny Tonge described how international develop- 
ment became her passion, particularly access to 
contraception and legal abortion across the devel- 
oping world, because »What we really had to fight 
for was women’s autonomy, women’s empower- 
ment, ... but you can’t be empowered unless 
you’ve got power over yourself«.?® Peter Jackson 
told a vivid story, and his voice breaks when he 
remembers the case of one of his constituents who 
was sentenced for illegally performing abortions. 
He then met her husband and children: 


Interview with Eric Moonman, in- 
terviewed by Rosa Gilbert, HPTOHP, 
Politics, BL, catalogue reference 
C1503/33 [01:02:55—01:04:40]. 
Interview with Jenny Tonge, inter- 
viewed by Florence Sutcliffe- 
Braithwaite, HPTOHP, Politics, 

BL, catalogue reference C1503/148 
[1, 00:16:00—00:17:25]. 


»My mind on the abortion issue was very much 
concentrated by - I could strangle the man - a 
judge who gave a woman a long jail sentence 
[for carrying out an abortion.] I sounded off in 
Parliament. I don’t know what I did but I made 
the lead story in the Sheffield newspapers, 
which surprised me, in criticism of this partic- 
ular judge. As a result of this, I was put in touch 
with a working-class man who was the husband 
of the lady who was sent to prison for I think it 
was four years. I went to see him and he had 
three kids and he wasn’t skilled in childrearing 
and he was devastated by this. I felt very sorry 
for him [voice breaks] 1 can still see it now. That 
concentrated my mind, like nothing, to see a 
family’s life being destroyed by a shit judge. If 
you ask me what was my most important con- 
tribution it would be my role in bringing about 
rights for women which they never had before, 
and hopefully not sending women to prison 
[for abortion].«7” 


V. Conclusion 


The history of the British Parliament is not just a 
list of elections and legislation, but one of individ- 
uals who often had complicated motivations and 
rich personal experiences. The History of Parlia- 
ment oral history project is an effort to expand and 
deepen our understanding of the UK Parliament 
and some of the people that made the institution: 
the MPs. Memories from inside Parliament reveal 
missing information about motivation, informal 
cross-party collaboration and use (and misuse) of 
procedure that helps to demonstrate how the 
institution actually worked. By having access to 
those memories, we can better understand how 
individuals shaped, and were shaped by, Parlia- 
ment, as well as the variety of approaches to law- 
making. 


27 Interview with Peter Jackson, inter- 
viewed by Sandy Ruxton, HPTOHP, 
Politics, BL, catalogue reference 
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The project will continue to grow and evolve, researchers to challenge more traditional sources. 
and the HPT still hopes to interview every former Instead of the final legislation our focus is on the 
MP, although the task grows with each general human dimension of the UK Parliament, which 
election. Whilst there are certainly issues that depicts a very different legislative body than tradi- 
emerge from interviewing those so used to being tionally understood. 
under public scrutiny, the archive is rich in details 
that cannot be gleamed elsewhere and encourages a 


Extracts in this article are taken from the History of Parliament Oral History project with kind permission of the 
History of Parliament Trust. The collection is archived in the British Library’s sound archive with the reference 
C1503 and some recordings are also available online: https://sounds. bl.uk/Oral-history/The-History-of-Parliament- 
Oral-History-Project 
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